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INAUGURATING THE TRANSPACIFIC AIR SERVICE 
The China Clipper, America's largest flying boat, on a trial flight 
preparatory toher take-off from Alameda, Calif., for Honolulu and 

Manila, carrying United States mails. 





A\norew CARNEGIE 


CENTENNIAL 


A DISTINGUISHED 
SCOTCH-AMERICAN 
WHOSE 100TH BIRTH- 
DAY WILL BE CELE- 
BRATED THROUGH- 
OUT THE UNITED 
STATES NEXT WEEK. 
Andrew Carnegie, 
famous financier and 
philanthropist, from a 
photograph taken in 
1912. Beginning on 
Nov. 25, the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth 
in Dunfermline, Scot- 
land, and continuing 
through Nov: 26 and 27. 
celebrations will be heli 
in his memory in the nu- 
merous scientific and 
educational institutions 
in the United States and@ 
the British dominions 
and colonies which he 
founded. 

{@ Pach Brothers.) 





Skibo Castle at Dornock Firth, on the northeast coast of 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
AND THE FIRST 
BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS OF THE CAR- 
NEGIE CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK. 

The philanthropist with his 
wife and daughter at the 
meeting of the board in his 
New York home in 1911. The 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, the largest of all the 
Carnegie corporations, has an 
endowment of $135,000,000 
and was created “for the 
advancement and diffusion 
of knowledge and _ under- 
standing among the people 
of the United States.” Left 
to right, seated: William N 
Frew, Robert S. Woodward, 
Elihu Root, Andrew Car- 
negie, Miss Margaret Car- 
negie and Mrs. Carnegie. 





CARNEGIE’S CASTLE IN HIS NATIVE SCOTLAND. 


Scotland, where the steel magnate passed his Summers. 


THE PORTRAIT SELECTED FOR THE 
CENTENNIAL. 
Luis Mora’s painting of Andrew Carnegie, 
copies of which the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York has presented to all Carnegic 
libraries in the English-speaking world in con- 
nection with the anniversary celebration. Of 
the 2,811 public libraries given by Mr. Carnegie 
between 1881, when he built the first one at 
Dunfermline, Scotland, his birthplace, and 
1917, when the last was built, 1,946 were built 
in the United States. 


(Courtesy Carnegie Corporation of New York.) 


ANDREW CAR- 
NEGIE AND 
HIS YOUNGER 
BROTHER 
THOMAS, 
from a photo- 
graph taken 
when he was 16, 
three years after 
he had emigrated 
from Scotland 
with his father 
and settled in 
Allegheny 
County, Pa. 
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A HOWLING NORTHEASTER LASHES THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD. 
An automobile pinned beneath an uprooted tree in a Philadelphia street 
as the worst storm of the late Autumn season menaced ships at sea and 
pounded shorefront property to splinters over a wide area. 
[Other photographs of Sunday's storm on Page 9.] 


Times Wide World Photos. Philadelphia Bureau 
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TRATOSPHERE 





THE RECORD \ 
’ 73,000 FT. PROGRESS ID 
STEVENS-ANDERSON /935- (ESTIMATED) THE STRA- 


rs 
Mie ROEM Bie] Tosrrere. 
(AILLE A chart showi! 
some of the nota 
ble flights in com 
parison with the 
Stevens- Anderson 


SETTLE-FORDNEY 1933 ———77— 61, 236 FT. record. In Janu 
STEVENS-ANDERSON 1934 “7 FI) ary, 1934, three 
Soviet scientists 


took off near Mos- 
cow and days later 
PICCARD (BELGIUM) /932 ——7>—— 53,/36'T| the wreckage of 
their gondola was 
found. All three 
had been killed. 
but from remnants 
of their instru- 
ments Soviet ex- 
STRATOSPHERE BEGINS 40,000FT| perts figured they 
- —— had reached an al- 
titude of 72,200 
feet. 


AIRPLANE RECORD — —— 47, 354 FT. 
CONATI (ITALY) 1934 = 
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THE START OF THE WORLD’S RECORD STRATOSPHERE ASCENT 
TO A HEIGHT OF NEARLY FOURTEEN MILES 

The Exporer II, the world’s largest balloon, being inflated in the big natural 
bowl near Rapid City, S. D., shortly before Captain Albert W. Stevens and 
Captain Orvil A. Anderson took off on the flight on which they reached an 
altitude of 73,000 feet. They floated around at that level for an hour and 
a half while making scientific observations, and Captain Anderson ex- 
pressed the opinion that with closer measurement of ballast, of which they 
carried two tons, the balloon could have gone 5,000 feet higher. He noted 
that at their ceiling vapor poured from the top and sides of their craft in 
a steady flow, as though they were in a steaming teakettle, but said in the 
rare atmosphere all the steam they saw could have been caused by two 
quarts of water. Apparently the air was warmer at the top than on the 
way up. The stratosphere explorers experienced no discomfort in their gon- 
dola, in which the temperature went no lower than 23 degrees above zero, 
but outside the temperature was as low as 76 degrees below zero. 

The flight was the third sponsored by the United States Army and the 
National Geographic Society. The toughest spot of the flight, the explorers 
reported, was just after they had cleared the rim of the bowl by about fifty 
feet and were hit by a down draft of air which made it necessary to throw 
out 750 pounds of ballast in a hurry to avoid being thrown against the cliff. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 





OFF FOR A VENTURE INTO 
ALTITUDES NEVER BEFORE 
REACHED BY MAN. 
The Explorer II photographed 
from below as it cleared the 
rim of the natural bowl. It is 
the largest free balloon ever 
built, having a capacity of 
3,700,000 cubic feet, 700,000 
more than last year’s strato- 
sphere balloon. It lifted seven 
tons, and its rubberized cotton 
fabric has an area of more than 
two acres. Fully inflated, the 
balloon has a diameter of 192 
feet, but only 230,000 cubic feet 
of helium was valved into the 
' : te * bag for the take-off to allow 
. ; , . for an expansion to more than 

oo ten times this volume in the 








THE STRATOSPHERE CAMP ON THE FLOOR OF BONANZA BAR CANYON rarefied atmosphere far alott. 
A general view of the natural bowl near Rapid City, S. D., as photographed from the top of the rocky cliffs towering (Times Wide World Photos.) 
to a height of 500 feet. A light snow covered the ground and the temperature was 6 degrees above zero at the time 
of the take-off, which was watched by a cheering crowd of 20,000 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE PROCESS 
OF INFLATING 
THE HUGE 
GAS BAG. 

A night view at 
the stratosphere 
camp in the 
bustle of prepar- 
ing for the flight, 
with the gondola 
mounted on a 
truck in the 
foreground. 
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A HAPPY LANDING AFTER 8 HOURS AND 13 MINUTES OF 
EXPLORATION ALOFT. 
The gondola of the Explorer II at rest in a field near White Lake, 
S. D., 240 miles east of the starting point. Captain Stevens can 
be seen with his head out of the porthole and in the foreground is 
the 80-foot parachute designed to break the gondola’s fall in case 
of disaster to the balloon. While in the air the aviators kept up an 
intermittent conversation with ground observers over the radio, 
with perfect reception and transmission except for brief breaks. 
On the descent the balloon at times was dropping 500 feet a minute 
but the actual landing was without mishap. 
(National Geographic Society.) 


GARBED FOR THE COLD OF FOURTEEN MILES ALOFT. 
Captain Stevens and Captain Anderson shortly before entering the 


gondola for the take-off. They made their journey in a cylindrical 

globe nine feet in diameter, made from dowmetal, a magnesium 

alloy. It.has two elliptical manholes, six observation portholes, and 
its interior is lined with instruments for scientific observations. 
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LET THEM FINISH THE JOB 


NATIONAL 


THE BALDWIN GOVERNMENT IS RETURNED TO POWER FOR 
ANOTHER FIVE YEARS IN THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 
One of the striking posters used by the government candidates in the 
Parliamentary campaign closed last Thursday with a decisive victory 
for the Conservatives. The Conservative majorities at the polls were 
much smaller than in the panic elections of 1931, but even in the 
industrial cities and towns in which the Labor party has its chief 
voting strength Labor’s gains were smaller than expected. In the 
last Parliament Premier Stanley Baldwin’s Ministry had a majority. 
of 411, and politicians of all parties figured that in the next Parlia- 
ment the majority would be cut to about 120. Instead, Baldwin 
obtained a majority of more than 225 and Labor has a total of fewer 
than 200 of the 615 seats in the Commons. 

The government called the elections at a time especially favorable 
to itself, for both the Labor and Liberal oppositions had endorsed the 
British sanctions policy at Geneva and so could not make an effective 
campaign fight on that issue. In addition, the Labor speakers failed 
to make political capital out of their attacks on the Ministry's pro- 
gram for increasing naval and other armaments on a big scale. As 
a result, the three weeks’ period of campaigning was only artificially 
fervid and the public was inclined to be apathetic 
(Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau.) 


A VETERAN 
CAMPAIGNER 
LOSES OUT. 
Former Premier 
Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Lord 
President of the 
Council, whose 
campaign in 
Scotland was 
stormy, with 
some of his meet- 
ings being 
broken up by the 
opposition. He 
was beaten by 
more than two 
to one. 
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FIRMLY RE-ESTABLISHED IN 


POWER 


Premier Stanley Baldwin, who won 
his seat in the House of Commons in 
default of opposition. 


ONE OF THE LABOR 
PARTY'S ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST WAR. 

An anti-government poster 
widely circulated during the 
campaign. The Labor speak- 
ers were bound to proclaim 
support for the League of Na- 
tions but disagreed with the 
Conservative argument that 
this calls for a larger navy 
and air force. Instead, they 
took the position that a strong 
League would make disarma- 
ment possible. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO AMERICANS. 
The Hon. W. W. Astor, who 
was elected to join his mother 
in the House, the first case of 
a mother and son being mem- 
bers of the Commons. 














THE CHANCEL- 
LOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER 

ON THE 
STUMP. 

Neville Chamber- 

lain, who won in 

Birmingham by 

a majority of 

21,000, as against 
28,000 in 1931. 
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TREATY 
WITH 


ANADA 


THE PRESIDENT 
ANNOUNCES THE COMPLE- 
TION OF A RECIPROCAL 
TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
CANADA. 


Mr. Roosevelt (photograph at 
right) delivering the Armistice 
Day address at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery in which he dis- 
closed that the negotiations with 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
had been successful and that 
Canada and the United States 
were preparing to sign a treaty 
to “eliminate disagreements and 
unreasonable restrictions’ and 
promote the mutually beneficial 
flow of trade. Mr. King made a 
similar announcement in Ottawa 
at the same time, the agreement 
having received the unanimous 
approval of his cabinet only a few 
hours after his return from 
Washington. 

Trade between the two coun- 
tries amounted in 1929 to more 
than $1,400,000,000 but it now has 
dropped to slightly more than 
$500,000,000. In 1934 four com- 
modities—news print, pulp wood, 
wood pulp and whisky——accounted 
for more than half of Canada’s 
$222,000,000 exports to this coun- 
try. 

The fact that Canada’s chief 
exports are directly competitive 





THE LEADER OF THE GREAT RECI- 
PROCITY CAMPAIGN OF 1911. 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, whose Liberal Ministry 
was swept out of office by an opposition land- 
Slide after negotiating a reciprocity treaty 
with the Taft administration. Tariff reci- 
procity was in effect for ten years after 1855, 
but finally was broken, largely as a result of 
the Dominion’s attitude toward the Civil War. 





A filles 


with goods produced on our side 
of the border constitutes one big 
handicap in the negotiation of a 
comprehensive treaty. Another 
is the presence in Canada of 
many American branch factories, 
operating behind the Canadian 
tariff wall and doubtless reluc- 
tant to yield that advantage. A 
third difficulty is found in the 
Dominion’s commitments under 
the Ottawa treaty of 1932, which 
granted preferential treatment to 
imports from other parts of the 
British Empire. London watched 
the Washington negotiations with 
frank misgivings, especially since 
the British Government would 
like to have Canada release 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat to the 
world market to ease prices. 
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THE CANADIAN PRIME MINISTER AND THE AMERICAN 


SECRETARY OF STATE. 


In the recent Canadian election both parties 
favored closer trade ties with the 


United States. 


William Lyon Mackenzie King and Cordell Hull meet at the State Department in 

Washington for a conference on the removal of trade barriers. After his call upon 

Mr. Hull the Prime Minister went to the White House, where he was the guest of the 
President until he started back home. 
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CANADA’S NEW 
HIGH 
COMMISSIONER 
TO LONDON. 
Vincent Massey, 
formerly Canadian 
Minister to the 
United States, sail- 
ing aboard the 
Empress of Britain 
with Mrs. Massey to 
take up his new 
duties. Despite 
Canada’s high de- 
gree of indepen- 
dence, King George 
is head of the State 
and Premier King 
must obtain his per- 
mission to act as 
His Majesty's pleni- 
potentiary in sign- 
ing the treaty. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 























IL DUCE RECALLS ITALY’S TRIUMPH OF 1918 AND 
PREDICTS “COMPLETE VICTORY” IN THE NEW CONFLICT. 
Premier Mussolini addressing a huge crowd in the Palazza 
Venezia on the seventeenth anniversary of Italy’s Armistice Day. 
The League of Nations sanctions against Italy became effective 
at midnight last Monday, with the government imposing drastic 
restrictions on its people to enable it to resist international 
pressure designed to compel the abandonment of its war agains: 
Ethiopia. Rome warned other nations that it would retaliate, 
but Italy’s main reliance was on a tightening of the belt, though 
direct negotiations between London and Rome were continued. 
One of the most important sanction measures is a boycott on 
Italian goods, and this is expected to cause much unemployment 
and a perilous drain on Italy’s gold store. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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ITALY’S 
NATIVE 
TROOPS IN 
ACTION. 
Askaris operat- 
ing a machine 
gun in preparing 
the way for a 


further advance. 





(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 





ITALY V5. ETHIOPIA: 


SANCTIONS BECOME EFFECTIVE 
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HE REPLACES GENERAL DE 
BONO IN COMMAND OF 
ITALY’S ARMIES IN ETHIOPIA. 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio, army 
chief of staff, who has been sent 
to Africa to speed up the cam- 
paign. The shake-up in high com- 
mand came as a surprise to the 
Italian public, but informed circles 
in Rome knew that the govern- 
ment was not satisfied with the 
progress made. 


(Associated Press.) 
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THE EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA VIEWS THE 
NORTHERN THEATRE OF WAR. 
Haile Selassie in an airplane for a tour over 
his defense lines. Censorship made it difficult 
to assay the Italian gains for the week. In the 
North dispatches from both sides indicated 
greater guerrilla activity by the Ethiopians, but 
the Italians pushed forward their right flank 
along the Sudan border, sent a column through 
the deadly Danakil Desert on their left and 
otherwise improved their position. On _ the 
Italian Somaliland front, they rushed a column 
forward to the vicinity of Daggah Bur, 100 miles 
north of Gorahai, but apparently found Ethi- 
opian resistance too strong, for they then drew 
their advance forces back nearly to Gorahai and 
prepared to consolidate their gains for the next 
forward leap. Addis Ababa reported victories 
in minor battles in this area. 
(© NANA-Fox Movietone.) 





ITALY CHANGES ITS IDEAS ABOUT WHAT 
IS FASHIONABLE. 
A shop in Rome, for years named for the Prince 
of Wales, becomes the “Prince of Piedmont” by 
hanging a canvas sign over the word Wales. and 
a lictor over the coat of arms of the British Royal 
family as rioting broke out against England and 
establishments bearing English names 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 











































DESTRUCTION IN THE WAKE OF THE GALE ALONG THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC COAST. 
Houses near Jones Beach, Long Island, shattered by the northeaster which 
battered the seaboard from Cape Cod to Cape Hatteras and caused property 
losses estimated at more than $1,000,000 for New Jersey alone. Driven by 
a wind of fifty miles an hour, high seas were borne inland by a tide said to 
be five feet higher than normal, smashing piers, boardwalks and many other 
structures. Away from the shore, driving rain, sleet and snow interfered 
with traffic and caused much damage. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE SEA INVADES SECTIONS OF BROOKLYN. 
The waters of the Atlantic, driven by a strong northeaster, flooding a 
district on Long Island. The storm wrecked a train at Aquebogue, L. L., 
by undermining the track, but passengers and crew escaped injury. 


WINTER’S FIRST CALL IN THE NEW YORK 
DISTRICT. 

The Hamburg Turnpike, near Paterson, N. J., covered 

with snow. At Netcong, N. J., a five-inch snowfa!l 
was reported 








STORM DAMAGE 
ALONG THE 
NEW JERSEY 

COAST. 

A scene at Manas- 
quan, where, as 
the result of the 
gale’s pounding 
the ocean cut a 
new inlet to the 





Manasquan River 
and carried away 
a large section of 
oceanfront 
highway 
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SPEEDWAY 





A MANY-LANED MOTOR SPEEDWAY RUNNING STRAIGHT FROM THE 
ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC IS ENVISIONED AS A RELIEF PROJECT. 





An architect’s conception of a super- 
transcontinental highway, without a 
single intersection at grade in its en- 
tire length of 3,000 miles, which has 
been proposed by members of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
and has aroused the keen interest of 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior and Public Works Administra- 
tor. Its cost is estimated at not more 
than $400,000,000, with $300,000,000 
as the actual cost of construction at 
the rate of $100,000 a mile, and its 
sponsors believe it would produce 
200,000 jobs for a period of two years 
in direct construction alone, to say 


express confidence that it would prove 
self-liquidating in a relatively short 
period through the collection of tolls. 

As tentatively planned the highway 
would consist of two forty-five-foot 
strips—one for each direction—di- 
vided by a central curbing. Each strip 
would again be divided into fast and 
slow lanes. The fast lane would be 
twenty-five feet wide, so that even 
on the modern cars the accelerator 
could be pushed to the floor board. 
The slow lane would be twenty feet 
wide and would be used by slow traf- 
fice and by cars entering or leaving 
the highway by the ramps spaced at 


























nothing of indirect employment. They 
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AS AN AVIATOR MIGHT SEE THE IMMENSE RIBBON OF 
CONCRETE ACROSS THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
Another visualization of the proposed Speedway near the Mis- 
sissippi River crossing. It is suggested that the tolls for trucks 
would he fixed on a ton-mile basis and that passenger cars would 
pay $1 for each 100 miles of road traversed. Assuming an av- 
erage of 5,000 cars for each 100 miles of highway in a twenty- 
four-hour period, the revenue for the entire highway is esti- 
mated at $150,000 a day, or $54,750,000 a year. Additional rev- 
enue might be obtained for charges for rights-of-way in the 
central dividing strip of the highway for ducts used for utilities 
such as oil and gasoline lines, electric and telephone conduits. 
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intervals of about ten miles. 


THE ROUTE 
SUGGESTED 
FOR THE 
$400,000,000 
PROJECT. 
The highway 
would run from 
the neighborhood 
of New York City 
to the neighbor- 
hood of San Fran- 
cisco without 
touching any 
major city direct- 
ly, according to 
the tentative pro- 
posals, but would 
be designed to 
serve the densely 
populated sections 
and the most im- 
portant manufac- 
turing and agri- 
cultural areas. No 
attempt has been 
made to lay out an 
exact route, and 
west of the Missis- 
sippi it might pass 
either through 
Kansas and Colo- 
rado or through 
Nebraska and 
Wyoming. 
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A CELLOPHANE BAG PROTECTS 
“REFUGEES” FROM A POISON GAS 
ATTACK IN JAPAN’S ANNUAL 
GRAND MANOEUVRES. 
Civilians demonstrating the use of the 
new material to provide a safe retreat 
from dangerous fumes, in connection 
with a mock air raid launched against 
the important Osaka industrial district. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


TWO COLLEGE SENIORS 
ANNOUNCE THE DIS- 
COVERY OF A METHOD 
FOR MANUFACTURING 
CHEAP COMMERCIAL 
GAS FROM CLOVER. 
Harold Ohlgren and Wil- 
liam Mahle of MacAlester 


College, in St. Paul, demon- 
strating for Dean R. U. 
Jones a secret process they 
developed as the result of 
an accidental discovery. 


They assert that a 3,000- 

acre tract of cheap land 

could grow sufficient clover 

for production of gas for 

St. Paul homes and firms 

for a year at half the pres- 
ent cost. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
St. Paul Bureau.) 
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THE LAST LINK IN THE 
STEELWORK OF THE 
MAIN SUSPENSION 
SPAN OF THE TRI- 
BOROUGH BRIDGE GOES 
INTO PLACE. 

A twenty-seven-ton cross- 
floor beam being hammered 
home high over the waters 
of Hell Gate, marking the 
virtual completion, except 
for the concrete roadway, 
of the 1,380-foot suspension 
bridge between Wards 
Island and the Queens 
shore. In the background, 
dimly visible through the 
fog, is the famous Hell 
Gate Bridge. The Tri- 
borough Bridge is really a 
whole series of bridges 
linking the boroughs of 
Manhattan, the Bronx and 
Queens, with three arms 
coming together on Ran- 
dalls Island, and its cost 
reaches the impressive fig- 
ure of $62,000,000. Within 
the last week steel pro- 
ducers and labor leaders 
have been protesting the 
ordering of $19,000 of sheet 
Steel piling from a German 
firm for this bridge as con- 
trary to the spirit of PWA 
and unfair to American in- 
terests. The contract was 
placed abroad under a 
PWA regulation permit- 
ting the acceptance of for- 
eign materials if the cost 
is 15 per cent lower than 
for domestic materials on 
purchases involving more 
than $10,000. Secretary 
Ickes plans to change the 
rule. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 








PADE- 
REWSKI AS 
A BAREFOOT 

BOY. 

The young vir- 
tuoso, who 
started his mu- 
sical career at 
3, photographed 
. with his sister 
in their home in 
Podolia, Russian 
Poland. 





IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI, 
iHustrious Polish pianist, from a photo- 
graph taken in New York in 1931, during 
one of the last of his eleven concert tours 

of the United States. 
(New York Times Studios. ) 








ADEREW SK! 


Polish pianist, composer and statesman, 

celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday 
this month. Born in Podolia, a province 
of Russian Poland, on Nov. 6, 1860, he 
started early on the musical career that 
was destined to carry him to heights un- 
attained by any other pianist of his time. 
After an intense course of study in the 
leading conservatories of Berlin, Warsaw 
and Vienna he made his first public ap- 
pearance at 27 in Vienna. He met with 
instant success, and there followed a series 
of triumphs in London and Paris which 
was repeated in America in 1891. 

At the beginning of the World War 
Paderewski, an ardent patriot whose 
dream had been the creation of an inde- 


‘Pots JAN PADEREWSKI, famous 





PADEREWSKIS 
VILLA IN 
SWITZERLAND. 
The luxurious 
home at Morges, 
on the shore of 
Lake Geneva, 
where the pianist 
for many years 
has spent the 
Summers rest- 
ing for Winter 
concert tours. 


Paderewski, 


La 
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pendent Poland, devoted his music and 
energy to further his country’s cause. 
He raised funds for military and relief 
purposes, developed a widespread sym- 
pathy for Poland in America, and in 1917 
recruited more than 22,000 Polish volun- 
teers for war service. After the victory 
of the Allies he returned to Poland and 
after forming a coalition Ministry was 
chosen Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. In the latter position he 
succeeded in winning official international 
recognition for a nationally unified Poland. 
In 1919 he represented Poland at the 
Peace Conference in Paris and later sup- 
ported Polish interests in the League of 
Nations. He retired from political life in 
1921 and resumed his musical career. 





AS HE APPEARED ON HIS FIRST VISIT 
TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Paderewski, whose thick red hair was one of 
his most distinctive youthful characteristics, 
photographed at the age of 31, when his 
American début met with national acclaim 


AT THE AGE OF 40. 
Paderewski photo- 
graphed in New York 
during an American 
concert engagement in 
1900. 


(@ Marceau.) 





THE MUSICIAN-STATESMAN AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 
resi then Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs, with 
ellow-diplomats of his country at the international meeting of 1919. 


(© International Film Service.) 
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NAPOLEON: 


Our ore tr 
in a ear o f 
Gslory 


THE FIRST 

CONSUL. 
A portrait by 
Gerard showing 
Napoleon at the 
age of 33, three 
years after he 
had seized con- 
trol of the nation 
by the coup 
a’état of the 18th 
Brumaire (Nov. 
9, 1799). The 
portrait is from 
the Museum of 
Malmaison, home 
of the Empress 
Josephine. 

(Wyatt Davis.) 


NAPOLEON AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS GLORY. 
The Goronation portrait, painted by Lefevre, which has been 
lent by the Museum of Versailles to the exhibition in the Maison 
Franeaise, Rockefeller Center, New York, which illustrates the 
four great stages of Napoleon’s life—as General of the Revolu- 
tionary armies, as First Consul, as Emperor and as the exile in 
St. Helena. 

Napoleon crowned himself in Notre Dame on Dec. 2, 1804, 
taking the crown from the hands of Pope Pius VII, whom he 
had invited to Paris for the ceremony. 

(Photo by Wyatt Davis.) 


THE END OF THE 
STORY. 

Mementos of Napo- 
leon’s exile at St 
Helena exhibited at 
the New York show. 
At the top is a hat 
worn by the exiled 
Emperor in his last 
years; in the centre 
THE YOUNG GENERAL WHO REVOLUTIONIZED THE ART OF Se. Se 
WaRranm ~yF, ; plan of Longwood, 
Bonaparte at Arcole in 1796, a painting by Gros, lent by the Louvre ’ i nae ce 

to the New York exhibition. ahaa 
At the age of 26 Bonaparte was sent to Italy to rally the disor- the bottom, a copy 
ganized French armies, and in a few brief weeks astounded the — — — 
world by winning a series of victories over the Austrians, restoring ; er Ialguapbenes prac 
France to a position of importance in world affairs : : ie sii ee - alam 


(Wvratt Davis.) . 
: (Times Wide World 
Photos.) 
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THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINE 
COMMONWEALTH WITH HIS FAMILY. 
Manuel Quezon, who was inaugurated in Manila on 
Friday of last week in the presence of Vice President 
Garner, Secretary of War Dern, forty members of 
Congress and 250,000 wildly enthusiastic Filipinos, 
photographed with his wife, his daughters, Maria 
Aurora and Zenaida, and his son, Manuel Jr. The 
decision by Secretary Dern that the new President 
is entitled to a salute of nineteen guns instead of 
the twenty-one accorded to the head of an inde- 
pendent government—the Filipino committee had 
planned on twenty-one—symbolizes the status of the 
Commonwealth. For another decade the archipelago 
is to remain under the sovereignty of the United 
States, and while it is preparing for complete inde- 
pendence its rights theoretically will be fewer than 

those of a State of the Union. 

However, the people of the Philippines are enti- 
tled to rank Nov. 15 as one of the great days in 
their history, a decisive step toward full national 
freedom. It is a significant event in the history of 
colonial relations. Few dependencies ever have 
achieved independence without warfare, a bitter 
struggle against those who have ruled them. The 
Filipinos are receiving the help of the United States 
in establishing their government on a firm basis and 
evolving toward complete sovereignty. 


(Associated Press.) 
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THE DIRECT REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
MANILA. 

Frank Murphy, now American High Commission- 
er instead of Governor General of the Philippines. 


His new office is primarily supervisory, but the 
designation of its powers, prerogatives and obli- 
gations is still exceedingly nebulous andi some 


observers fear precedents will be set that will re- 
duce American supervision to a shadow. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt retains the power of invalidating 
-insular laws, the United Stetes Supreme Court 
will be able to pass on those acts and Congress 
holds the power of legislating for the islands. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





MR. ROOSEVELT SIGNS THE PROCLAMATION OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
The President affixing his signature to a proclamation for 
promulgation by Secretary Dern in Manila certifying the 
establishment of the new government. The witnesses, left 
to right, are Cordell Hull, Secretary of State; General 
Malin Craig, Chief of Staff of the Army, and Harry H. 
Woodring, Assistant Secretary of War. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 


THE “WHITE HOUSE” OF THE PHILIPPINES 
CHANGES TENANTS 
A view of the Malacanan Palace in Manila, until Nov. 15 
the residence of the American Governor General but 
henceforth the official home of the President of the 
Philippine Commonwealth. 


(Assoc Tih Press ) 
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ROYAL 


WEDDING 


bd, sa 


A ROYAL BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM SHOW THEMSELVES ON THE BALCONY 
OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester waving to a crowd of 10,000 just after their 

marriage in the red, white and gold chapel of the Palace in the presence of the royal 

family and fewer than 100 privileged guests. Public pageantry was omitted because 

of the recent death of the bride’s father, the Duke of Buccleuch, a descendant of the 


: } 
. . Vir * \ i! a ’ Stuart Kings of Scotland. The bridegroom, third son of King George and Queen Mary, 
¥ ¢ F 5 -F é wore a resplendent hussar’s uniform, while the bride, Lady Alice Montagu-Douglas- 
gigantea ail y Scott, wore a gown of pearly satin and a diamond-shaped headdress of orange blos- 
Oesesnt tsi saa 3s , soms. Hundreds of thousands waved to the pair as they drove in an open carriage 
4 « . ; ' two miles through the London streets to St. Pancras station, bound for their honey- 
Wigne eae” ’ 4 moon at Boughton Hall in Northamptonshire. 


(Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau.) 


GIFTS FROM 
THE YOUNG- 
ER GENERA- 
TION OF THE 
ROYAL 
FAMILY. 
Flares sent by 
the children of 
the Duke and 
Duchess of York 
and the Lascelles 
boys. 








AMONG THE ROYAL WEDDING GIFTS. 
Jewelry presented by Queen Mary and by the King and Queen on 
exhibition in one of the rooms of St. James’s Palace. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





THE OFFICIAL 
WEDDING GROUP 
JUST AFTER THE 

CEREMONY. 
The adults, left to 
right, are: Miss Claire 
Phipps, the Duke of 
York, Lady Elizabeth 
Scott, the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, 
Lady Angela Scott, the 
Prince of Wales and 
Miss Moyra Scott. In 
front are: Lady Mary 
1 Cambridge, Princess 
Elizabeth of York, 
Princess Margaret 
Rose of York and Miss 

Anne Hawkins. 
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IN HIS LAST FILM 
PRODUCTION f 


WILL ROGERS IN THE PICTURE “IN OLD KENTUCKY,” _ ’ 
which he had just completed before the tragic vacation flight to Alaska 
with Wiley Post. The famous humorist and cowboy philosopher ap- 
pears in the type of role he liked best to play, that of a care-free, good- 

natured man of the out-of-doors. 
This week and next mark the closing days of the nation-wide drive 
for the Will Rogers Memorial Fund, which ends on Thanksgiving Day 








































WILL ROGERS 
AND DOROTHY 
WILSON 
in a scene from 
the humorist’s 
last picture. 


<a “ EXPRESSIVE OF HIS DISTASTE OF FORMAL CLOTHES 
Will Rogers finds himself in difficulties as he rigs himself out 
in a dress suit, in a scene from the picture. 
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A NOTED HORSEMAN WATCHES THE MOVIE HORSES RUN IN A CHARACTERISTIC POSE 
Will Rogers with Dorothy Wilson and Bill Robinson as they time their entry i a Ker Will Rogers turns on Dorothy Wilson the humorous, quizzica! 
tucky sweepstakes in a scene from the picture “In Old Kentucky.” expression that endeared him to thousands of meantio fans 
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ARMY AND NOTRE 
DAME TIE 6 TO 6 
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THE BIG BREAK OF THE GAME, WITH NOTRE DAME 
GETTING THE BALL ON ARMY’S TWO-YARD LINE. 
With only seconds left of the game, a long pass from Bill Shake- 
speare intended for Wayne Millner fell to the ground, but the field 
judge ruled that Whitey Grove interfered with the receiver and 
gave the Ramblers a first down. On the next play Danbom 
plunged over his left guard for a touchdown, but Fromhart missed 
the placement try for goal. 


ARMY AND NOTRE DAME TIE, 6 TO 6, IN ONE OF 
THE MOST COLORFUL GRIDIRON SPECTACLES 
OF THE SEASON. 

The West Point Cadet Corps marching on the field of 
the Yankee Stadium in New York in the pre-game 
ceremonies, with the East’s record crowd of 80,000 
in attendance. After trailing from the first period 
Notre Dame launched a desperate aerial attack in the 
closing minutes of play to score a touchdown. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


FORMER OCCUPANTS OF 
THE WHITE HOUSE IN THE 
STANDS AT 
YANKEE STADIUM. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Hoover 
watching the Army-Notre 
Dame game 























THE LONG PASS 
THAT GAVE 
ARMY ITS 
TOUCHDOWN IN 
THE FIRST 
PERIOD. 
Whitey Grove, run- 
ning at full speed, 
catching a long 
pass from midfield 
thrown by Monk 
Meyer while sur- 
rounded by Notre 
Dame men 
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N the olden days when whaling voy- 
ages often lasted five, seven, eight 
or even ten years, the mate of a 
whaling ship about to leave port 
tapped the veteran skipper on the 
shoulder and said, “Sorry, captain, but 
your wife is crying her eyes out on 
the dock.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with her?” 

“She says you didn’t kiss her good- 
bye.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “I am only 
going to be away for two years.”— 
Vancouver Province. 





Bikes—What would you call a guy 
who takes the worst possible view of 
everything—a pessimist? 

Sikes—No, an amateur photogra- 
pher.—Florida Times-Union. 





The draft-horse exhibition was un- 
der way. Up and down the central 
aisle of: the big -building hurried a 
haughty old dowager, evidently unable 
to locate her entry. Seeing her appa- 
rent confusion, an attendant stepped 
up to her and inquired solicitously: 
“What’s the matter madam? Can’t 
you find your stall ?’’—Montreal Star. 





Teacher to Class-—-Now, can any one 
tell me why the Romans built their 
roads straight ? 

Little Arthur—Please, teacher, so 
that the Britons could not hide ’round 
the corners.—Boston Transcript. 





The prodigal son, after repeated 
reconciliations, at length went a bit 
too far, and his father had to speak 
to him about it. “I don’t mind you 
coming back any number of times. 
But I don’t like it when your checks 
begin to follow. suit.”—Strays. — 


Head Waiter—Would monsieur pre- 
fer Spanish, French or Italian cook- 
ing? 

Diner—I don’t mind—I want a soft- 
boiled egg.—Our Paper. 


Professor (in the middle of a joke) 
‘Have I ever told the class this one 
before ? be 
Class (in a chorus)—Yes. 
Professor (proceeding )—-Good! You 
will probably understand it this time. 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


Prisoner—Judge, I don’t know what 
to do. 
Judge—Why, how’s that? 


Prisoner—I swore to tell the truth, 
but every time I try, some lawyer ob- 
jects.—Montreal Gazette. 


“You say you are a capable lin- 
guist. What languages can you 
speak ?” 

“Well, I can speak Maine, Massa- 
chusetts and New York, and I have a 
smattering of Arkansas.”—Portland 


Express. 


“What makes you think he’ll re- 
main a widower and never marry 
again?” 

“He says the next wife he marries 
is going to know as little about bridge 
and as much about cooking as his 
mother did.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A little girl was asked by her father 
what she intended to be when she 
grew up. 

“Well, daddy,” she replied, “I think 
I would like best to be a frightfully 
rich young widow.”’—Strays. 


Mid-Week Pictorial, November 





A CANDIDATE FOR EXTRA ROLES IN HOLLYWOOD. 
Chief, a four-point buck deer, registering an application for work in the 
movie studios. The animal smokes cigarettes, sleeps in a bed and rides 


in a car, according to its owner. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 


Senator Soaper Says: 


The public, it seems, is not going 
for Shakespeare as Hollywood had 
hoped. Word has got around that it 
isn’t the real Bill who plays at Notre 
Dame. 





Carter Glass insists Shakespeare 
didn’t write Shakespeare. All we 
know is that Sir Francis Bacon isn’t 
falling back to punt for the Ramblers. 

Termites have undermined an ath- 
letic field house at a Coast school. 
What worries us is that an aphid will 
get into the Rose Bowl. 








There is talk of another interna- 
tional yacht race, but perhaps it can 
be avoided. Some feel the Nazi Olym- 
pics will restore the necessary bad 
feeling. 





Times must be mending: Cases are 
reported in which Pullman riders 
have had to move out of a washroom 
into-the club car to swing a deal. 





Oddly enough, the New Dealers 
haven’t polled the farmer’s little boy 
on continuing Santa Claus as a sys- 
tem. 


War was never formally declared in 
Ethiopia. There have been provoca- 
tions, but actually no tourist has 
taken a snapshot of a fort. 





A beauty prize winner lost a job 
with a Broadway show for refusing to 
pose in less than a bathing suit. May- 
be it sounded implausible. 





Floods are reported from the Harz 
Mountains, and it is expected that this 
year’s crop of canaries will run to 
liquid notes. 


23,.t93§ 


A hunt is on for a Tennessee Valley 
man who is in hiding from four wives. 
If the government knew, it might 
make it a project. 





Phones on motor car dashboards 
are an attractive new possibility. The 
young wooer at the curb who now 
leans on the horn could put in a call. 





What’s nicer, after a fairly thick 
day in an office, than to get out in 
the crisp evening air and boondoggle 
a few leaves? 





In New York a mortgage made 
eighty-three years ago is still run- 
ning. They don’t build houses like 
that nowadays. 





_ The most beautiful $1 bill ever en- 
graved will be along shortly. If the 
New Deal’s fiscal policy is less than 
a Wow, it still has its artistic triumphs. 





A bottle of flexible glass is in the 
offing, and beer that is good to the 
last drop may be wrung from same. 





Those strange-looking people who 
are creeping back into public office 
here and there are Republicans. Re- 
member ? 


Between government bookkeeping 
and that of the sports broadcaster 
who adds four and seven to make ten 
yards, an entirely new system of 
arithmetic is being born. 

A severe Winter seems in store: 
Icicles are thicker on the advance 
Christmas cards and heavy frosts on 
peace overtures are reported by Ge- 


oouds 


Odds and Eddies 


Any one who is amazed to learn that 
there are 60,000,000 Untouchables in 
India probably was never strapped 
right here at home.—Boston Herald. 


The thing that usually makes a 
marriage unbearable is finding some- 
body else you’d like to marry. 
Rochester Times-Union, 


LISTENING’S NOT BELIEVING. 
He listened on the radio 
To all the things that cure 
The daily illnesses that man 
Is born but to endure. 





He listened on the radio, 

But that is all he did. 

He never tried a single one— 

He’s mighty smart, eh, kid? 
—Knickerbocker Press. 





Our idea is that women will rise up 
en masse and do away with war when 
they realize how unattractive they 
seem in gas masks.—Detroit News. 





It is sometimes amusing to note 
how difficult it is to get along per- 
sonally with one who shouts for the 
brotherhood of man.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


PROGNOSTICATION. 
Ashes to ashes, 
Dust to dust; 
Uncle Sam’s going to spend 
Until he “goes bust.” 
—Florida Times-Union. 








They call the seat of government 
the capital, but it never seems to have 
much of that.—Dallas News. 





The Atchison Globe quotes a fellow- 
townsman: “I’m very much interested 
in a certain young man. He says he 
can support my daughter on $18 a 
week. I can’t do it—and I have a 
notion to let the young fellow marry 
her, so I can study his method of 
financing.” 


MARY’S SWAY. 
Mary has a pleasant smile, 
Also a twinkling eye; 
She never sees the traffic signs, 
But, somehow, she gets by! 
—Kansas City Times. 





Few big-shot racketeers reach the 
age of 40. It takes only a couple of 
little shots to beat a big shot.—New 
York Sun. 





The market price of airships would 
indicate that only the rich can pose 
as high flyers.—Columbia State. 


IDEAL SEASON. 
Ah, gentle season, do you pass! 
The kindest that we know; 
There is no need to mow the grass 
Nor yet to shovel snow. 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Before marriage, a man declares he 
will be master of his home or know 
the reason why. After marriage, he 
knows the reason why.—Los Angeles 
Times. 


“I cannot trust the man who de- 
pends on making dreams come true,” 
said Hi Ho, the sage of Chinatown. 
“Thanks to your modern science, 
every dream is liable to be interrupted 
by an alarm clock.” Washington 
Star. 
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$6,000 ube 
WORTH OF 
GOWN. 


An evening 
gown of er- 
mine, once the 
fur of royalty, 
on display at 
the Fur Show 
in Rockefeller 
Center, New 
York. 

(Times Wide 


World Photos.) 


THE MAYOR OF PITTS- 

BURGH OPENS A ONE- 

WEEK CAREER ON THE 
STAGE. 

William N. McNair making up 
in his dressing room for his 
début on the stage as a master 
of ceremonies. The $1,500 for 
his week’s work is to be used in 
starting a suit against concerns 
which he charges with polluting 
the Allegheny and Clarion 
rivers and thus damaging the 
city’s water supply, and he ac- 
cepted the engagement only 
after the City Council had re- 
fused to vote money for the 
suit. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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TWO GOVERNORS, A PIG AND A FOOT- 
BALL BET. 
Governor Clyde Herring (left) of Iowa paying 
a pig to Governor Floyd B. Olson at the State 
House in St. Paul in settlement of their wager 
on the Minnesota-Iowa football game. And to 
make the joke all the better, an Iowa resident 
swore out a warrant charging Governor 
Herring with gambling. 
\ (Times Wide World Photos.) 





FELINE PROTECTION AGAINST TRAFFIC 


HAZARDS. 

A white cat crossing a London street bearing a sign 
which proclaims the fact that it is deaf, a handicap 
to which its species is particularly subject. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 








Mid-Week 








winter 


the early 
Bermuda’s season goes on and 

on! There’s no end to swimming 
sailing ... golf- 
And there’s no 
end to the charm of British resort 


LL through 


... pienicking .. . 
ing ... bicycling. 


life. Sail at 
Furness ships 


gayely and night 
your convenience 
offer a wide choice of dates and trip 


lengths. 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
MONARCH OF BERMUDA 


**Pleasure Planned” transatlantic- 
size ships give you Bermuda atmos- 
phere from the start—-and a bril- 
liant voyage! $250,000 dance decks, 
tiled swimming pools, luxurious 
lounges, verandan cafes, and every 
stateroom with private shower or 
bath. 


Round Trip $50 up, including private bath 
ALL-EXPENSE CRUISES 6 DAYS $64 up 
18 DAYS $113 up 20 DAYS $162 up 


Low all-expense rates include PRIVATE BATH 
aboard ship and accommodations at Bermuda hotel. 








CRUISE to BERMUDA 


THANKSGIVING WEEK 


MONARCH OF BERMUDA 
Leave Sat., Nov. 23—Return Fri., Nov. 29 


5 DAYS Only 3 Business 


5 Days Away 


including PRI- 
VATE BATH 
aboard ship and 
accom mod ati ons 
at a leading 
Bermuda hotel. 


Monarch of Bermuda 
sails 3 P. M., Nov. 23, 
returns in time for busi- 
ness Nov. 29. 3 days, 


2 nights in Bermuda. 








JANUARY CRUISES 
on the QUEEN of BERMUDA 


JAN. 6—To Nassau and Havana, 8 days 
$85 up. 

4AN. 16, 23, 30—To Bermuda and Nassau 
7 days, $75 up 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St 
Phone BOwling Green 9-7800 or 634 Fifth 
Avenue, Phone COlumbus 5-6460, New York 


FURNESS 
ecads the ther 4 
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A TUSSLE WITH A HEAVY PROBLEM OF 
AUTHORSHIP. 
G. K. Chesterton doing a bit of serious concentration 
while at the English shore resort of Brighton to do 
some work on his next book. 


(Associated Press.) 





A FORMER NEWSPAPER MAN HIMSELF VISITS 
THE COMPOSING ROOM. 
Alexander Woollcott watches the typesetting on his 
new book, which is slated for a regular edition of 
65,000, a record for the depression years. 




























Seas SeLLersS 
FICTION 


“It Can’t Happen Here,” by Sin- 
clair Lewis (Doubleday, Doran). 

“Europa,” by Robert’ Briffault 
(Scribner). 

“Vein of Iron,” by Ellen Glasgow 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

“The Stars Look Down,” by A. J. 
Cronin (Little, Brown). 

“Butterfield 8,” by John O’Hara 
(Harcourt, Brace). 


NON-FICTION 


“North to the Orient,” by Anne M. 


Lindbergh (Harcourt, Brace). 


“Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” by 


T. E. ™awrence (Doubleday, 
Doran). 


“Life With Father,” by Clarence 


Day (Knopf). 


“Mrs. Astor’s Horse,” by Stanley 


Walker (Stokes). 


“Man, the Unknown,” by Alexis 


Carrel (Harper’s). 














THE AUTHOR OF “THE FORTY DAYS 









OF MUSA DAGH.” 


Franz Werfel, Austrian author and play- 
wright, arriving in New York to attend the 
world premiére of his play, ‘“‘The Road of 
Promise.” It is his first visit to this country. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A FAMOUS BRITISH NOVELIST 
AND PLAYWRIGHT ARRIVES IN 


NEW YORK. 


Somerset Maugham, on his first visit 
to the United States in eight years, 
landing from the Europa with the 
manuscript of his autobiography, for 
which he has not yet found a title. 
He said he was retiring as a play- 
wright because he has done about 
thirty and thinks that is enough. 
Novels are harder to write than plays, 
he finds, but are more amusing. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


AN IRISH POET IN THE THROES OF AN 


INTERVIEW. 


James Stephens, now on a lecture tour of the United 
States, discussing American writers and the future 
of the world with San Francisco reporters 


(Times Wide World Photos, San Francisco Bureau.) 
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RENAISSANCE MasTERPIECES 





“HOLY FAMILY,’ BY PAOLO VERONESE. 

This and the other painting reproduced here are included in the thirty are of the Veronese school, a representation that is surpassed 
group of Renaissance works presented to the Museum of Historic Art only by the collections in the National Gallery in London, the Kaiser 
of Princeton University by Henry W. Cannon Jr., a member of the Friedrich Museum in Berlin and the Verona Museum. The others, all 
class of 1910, in memory of his father, a noted New York banker who individually important, represent the Venetian, Paduan, Roman, 
died last year. Of the fifty paintings in the collection more than Florentine and Flemish schools of the sixteenth century. 





“CANAL OF SAN MARCO,” BY ANTONIO CANALETTO, VENETIAN PAINTER. 
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FOOTNOTES ON A. WEEK'S HEADLINERS 


CANADA'S VOICE IN LONDON 
INCENT MASSEY, new Canadian High 
Y Commissioner to London, was appointed to 
that post in 1930, but did not get around to 
presenting his credentials before Mackenzie 
King’s Ministry fell and he was one of the “outs.” 
Now Mr. King’s return 
to power gives Mr. 
Massey the appoint- 

ment once more. 

Heir to great wealth, 
born in 1887 of a pow- 
erful Ontario family, 
he was president of the 
$25,000,000 Massey- 
Harris Company, larg- 
est manufacturers of 
agricultural implements 
in the British Empire, 
from 1921 to 1925, 
when he _ astounded 
Canada by becoming a 
Minister without port- 
folio in the Mackenzie 
King Cabinet as a 
champion of free trade 
liberalism. The Con- 
servatives had counted him one of themselves and 
managed to beat him by a small margin when he 
stood for Parliament later in 1925. The next year 
he was appointed first Canadian Minister to 
Washington and served there until 1930 with 
conspicuous success. 

He is a combination of scholar, business man 
and statesman. He studied at St. Andrew’s Col- 
lege and the University of Toronto and then took 
two years of post-graduate work in history at Ox- 
ford. Returning to Canada, he was lecturer in 
modern history at Toronto until the outbreak of 
the World War, when he became commanding of- 
ficer of the School of Musketry at Camp Borden. 
Near the close of the war he simplified Canada’s 
war organization as assistant secretary of the 
Cabinet’s War Committee. 

He is half American, for his mother was a 
daughter of the famous Bishop Vincent, who 
founded the Chautauqua movement. 





Vincent Massey 
(Wide World) 


GOLF ASSOCIATION HEAD 

OHN G. JACKSON, slated to be president of 

4 the United States Golf Association for 1936, is 

a prominent New York lawyer who has been 
using his legal abilities to frame golf rules that 
won't be a dead stymie for the ordinary player. 
The regulations now 
may seem hard enough 
to understand, but at 
that they are a lot 
clearer than when he 
started his five years 
of service as chairman 
of the rules of golf 
committee. 

Mr. Jackson, who is 
55, can play as well as 
talk golf, and has been 
known to score an even 
80 under tournament 
pressure. While a stu- 
dent at Columbia—he 
took his academic de- 
gree there in 1901 and 
his law degree in 1903 

he played for three 
years on the golf team 
and was a member of the football squad. His in- 
terest in sports has been maintained despite pro- 
fessional and business duties, and he frequently 
officiates in important tournaments and even 
finds time to chaperon golfing teams on Euro 





John G. Jackson 
(Wide World) 


pean trips. 

He is a member of the Deepdale Club on Long 
Island and of the National Golf Links at South- 
ampton, and holds honorary memberships in the 
Royal and Ancient of St. Andrews, Scotland, and 
in the Walton Heath Golf Club in England. 
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By OMAR HITE 


STRATOSPHERE FLIGHT EXPERTS 


APTAIN ALBERT W. STEVENS and Cap- 
C tain Orvil A. Anderson, who set a strato- 
sphere record in the Explorer II, entered 
the army as Signal Corps privates in World War 
days and found aerial work so fascinating they 
remained in the service to make it a life career. 
Captain Stevens, the commander, scientific ob- 
server and photographer of the expedition, owes 
his present fame, in part at least, to a deep in- 
terest in amateur photography in youth. Born 


gnu sey 


US ARMY AIR CORPS 





Captains 0. -A. Anderson and A. W. Stevens. 
(Wide World.) * 


in 1886 at Belfast, Me., educated at the Univer- 
sity of Maine, he worked for several years as a 
mining and electrical engineer in gold fields in 
Idaho, Montana, California and Alaska, mean- 
while spending many hours in experiments with 
photography and developing a technique of his 
own. 

When the United States entered the war he 
enlisted as a private in the Signal Corps, became 
a first lieutenant and was sent to France as an 
observer. Good photographs of the enemy lines 
were priceless and his hobby resulted in his pro- 
motion to a captaincy and the job of chief pho- 
tographic officer for the First Army. 

Back in the United States after the war, he 
became the army’s expert on high-altitude pho- 
tography and the leader in developing new meth- 
ods and instruments for aerial mapping. On 
leave in 1924, he aided in photographically ex- 
ploring the Upper Amazon area from the air, and 
in 1932 he obtained the first photographs of the 
moon’s shadow on the earth during a total solar 
eclipse. Many of his striking high-altitude pic- 
tures have been published in Mid-Week Pictorial. 

Captain Anderson, the pilot of the Explorer II, 
is nearly a decade younger than his associate, a 
native of Utah, spent his boyhood on the family 
ranch and was a student at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity at Provo before joining the army in Au- 
gust of 1917. Assigned to aviation, he won his 
gold bar as second lieutenant, but found he had 
shone too brightly in the training course, for he 
was sent to the balloon school at Omaha as an 
instructor and remained there until the armistice. 

He ranks at the top in the Air Corps as an 
authority on lighter-than-air craft, both as a pilot 
of free balloons and dirigibles and as a consul- 
tant on design. In 1924 and 1925 he qualified 
himself in airplane service and is one of the ex- 
perts on instrument flying in heavier-than-air 
craft. For three years he served in the Philip- 
pines with bombing and pursuit squadrons. 
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AUTHOR OF BEST SELLERS 


MERICAN literati were very much inter- 

A ested in the recent arrival of a slight, shy 

Englishman of 35 who still is surprised that 

his “Good-bye, Mr. Chips,” Zoomed to the top of 
the best-seller lists in this country. 

James Hilton has 
been writing novels for 
fifteen years and get- 
ting them _ published, 
too, but the financial 
returns from his work 
had been small until 
“Mr. Chips” made its 
big hit in America. 
Then his own country- 
men also’ discovered 
him and began to buy 
his books. In June of 
1934 he received the 
Hawthornden Prize of 
1934 for his “Lost 
Horizon,” which joined 
“Mr. Chips’ as a best- 
seller. 

Mr. Hilton, son of an 
elementary teacher in 
the London schools, served very briefly in the 
World War before taking his degree at Oxford 
and beginning his literary career. He doesn’t 
mind being called a sentimentalist, for he be- 
lieves all great novels of the world have been 
sentimental. Oddly enough, the two American 
writers who interest him most are James Cain 
and Ernest Hemingway, whom most rank as ex- 
ponents of the “hard-boiled” school. 

This is Mr. Hilton’s first visit to America and 
he ‘will’ remain for several months. The Grand 
Canyon is one of the sights he desires to visit 
and he will have a chance to see it on his way to 
Hollywood, where he is to work on the scenarios 
of his novels which are in the process of trans- 
mutation into movies. 





James Hilton. 
(Morrow. ) 


FINLAND'S GREAT COMPOSER 


EAN SIBELIUS, the Finnish composer to 
J whom the Royal Philharmonic Society of 

London has. just awarded its gold medal, one 
of the most coveted of European prizes, was pick- 
ing out melodies on the piano by the time he was 
5 years old, and his 
first composition, 
“Drops of Water,” for 
piano and violin was 
written at the age of 
10. 

It was his ambition 
to become a great vio- 
linist, but his mother 
wanted him to try for 
a career as a public of- 
ficial, so he enrolled as 
a law student in the 
University of Helsing- 
fors. After a year the 
music in him could be 
Suppressed no longer 
and he gave all his 
time to music, but it 
was not until the Fin- 
nish Government voted 
him a life pension of 100,000 Finnish marks in 
1925, when he was 58, that he found himself 
financially secure, though for years he had 
been ranked among the greatest of living 
composers. 

Some of his less important works have become 
the most popular, among them his “Valse Triste” 
and “Romance.” His tone poem “Finlandia,” 
first heard in America at the Metropolitan in 
1905, has been a radio favorite. 

In blood he is overwhelmingly Swedish, not 
Finnish, and despite the poverty of his earlier 
career he came from a family of substantia! 
country land owners of cultured tastes. 





Jean Sibelius. 
(Wide World.) 
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CLEVELAND 
INAUGURATES 
A NEW MAYOR. 
Harold H. Burton, 
Republican, sur- 
rounded by huge 
bouquets sent to 

him as he took 

office. 
(Times Wide World 


Photos, Cleveland 
Bureau.) 





AT THE DES MOINES GATHERING OF YOUNG REPUBLICANS. 
Senator L. J. Dickinson of Iowa chatting with State Senator J. K. Bradley 
(left) of Hartford, Conn., and George Olmsted (right), Young Republican 
chairman, at an informal convention in which several States were represented. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THREE CHEERFUL REPUBLI- 
CANS AT A WASHINGTON 
DINNER. 

Henry P. Fletcher, chairman of the 
party’s National Committee; former 
Vice President Charles Curtis, and 
Governor Harry W. Nice in a happy 
mood at a National Capital Republi- 
can Club function in honor of Mr. 
Fletcher. 


(Associated Press.) 








A NEW ASSIS- 
TANT ATTOR-’ 
NEY GENERAL 
TAKES OFFICE. 
James W. Morris 
of Florida (right), 
who has been put 
in charge of the 
claims division, re- 
ceiving his com- 
mission from At- 
torney General 
Homer S. Cum- 
mings. 
(Times Wide World 


Photos, Washington 
Bureau.) 
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WE AMERICA’S MOST 


POPULAR FINE CAMERA 


}  pebeperm it gives extra picture-mak- 
ing range .. . is handsomely styled 

. represents the high point of Amer- 
ican camera craftsmanship — Kodak 
Six-16 ( f.4.5) is the choice of those who 
know fine cameras. 

Snapshots that ordinary cameras can 
never make are a matter of course to 
Kodak Six-16 ... At dawn or dusk... 
in the rain. Even at night, if you use 
Kodak ‘‘SS”’ Film and Photoflood bulbs. 

As to features: A touch of a button 
and the Six-16 springs into action... 
it offers both eye-level and reflecting 
finders ... Compur shutter. . . leather 
covering ... etched metal sides . . . and 
it’s the world’s smallest roll-film cam- 
era for its picture size, 244 x 4% inches. 
Price, $40 . . . see it at your dealer's. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK SIX-16(/4.5) | 














RARE WOODS ADD BEAUTY TO THIS BEDROOM. 
The light wood is avodire, the dark wood is African walnut. The bed is covered 
with silver, the carpet is gray, the door to the bathroom is white metal. The 
walls are chartreuse except back of the bed, where white is used. William 
Lescaze, architect. 
(Mattie Edwards Hewitt.) 
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DECORATOR 


by CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


















achieve an effect of extreme simplicity that springs 
from his structural approach to the problem. The 
rooms on this page, done by modern architects, are examples 
of the functional as applied to interior decoration. 
Luxurious fabrics, rare woods and subtle color schemes 
soften the finished décor. The living room is done in strong 
colors, blue, chartreuse and mulberry, with off-white tones. 
The bedroom is in monotones of gray and white with char- 
treuse. These choices of color represent the designer’s an- 
swer to the problem of giving his rooms character beyond 
that which is achieved from the bare simplicity of the fur- 
nishings. ; 


\Y/ sen an architect decorates an interior he is apt to 




















AFRICAN-WALNUT DINING ALCOVE IN A 
STUDIO APARTMENT. 

The table top is set in a groove and can be slid 

away from the bench when desired. A mirrored 

panel under the indirect lighting fixture lends 

depth to the arrangement. Howe & Lescaze, 





architects. is 
(Worsinger.) ats 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF ZEBRA-WOOD 
SHELVES ON THE RIGHT LEADS THE EYE 
EASILY INTO THE ROOM. 
Walls are chartreuse, the carpet is chartreuse and 
mulberry. Upholstery is gold and champagne vel- 
vet, the hangings are vanilla satin. Howe & 
Lescaze, architects. 
(Sigurd Fischer.) 25 
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B €@auty: 
Coiffures 


for important 


occasions 


by EMELINE MILLER 


HE woman who achieves a glamourous effect in 
7 an evening gown with Grecian drapery and 
flowing pleats, or one who appears demure in 
a period frock, needs a coiffure that will be in keep- 
ing with the beauty of her gown. The formal, almost 
costume, headdresses shown on this page are de- 
signed by Emile of Rockefeller Center. One is an ex- 
act copy of the coiffures of ancient Greece, to be 
worn with a Grecian evening dress. The other is a 
modified version of the way hair was worn around 
1830 and complements a dress with a quaint drop- 
shoulder neck line. 

The other two pictures show a coiffure arranged 
differently for daytime and evening wear. The girl 
with the hat has loosened her curls and allowed them 
to fall below her ears. For evening she pins them up 
with an ornament. 


BACK IN 1830 WOMEN 
WORE THEIR HAIR 
THIS WAY. 

This coiffure is revived and 
modified for wear with a 
dress inspired by the gowns 
of that day. The curls sup- 
port themselves instead of 
being built up with ribbons 
and flowers backed by loops 
of wire, as the custom was 
a hundred years ago. 


(Von Romerheim.) 


A FORMAL AIR Is 


THE CHARMING SIMPLICITY OF THIS COIFFURE ; i ACHIEVED FROM DAY- 
is the perfect complement to an evening gown of Grecian = TIME INFORMALITY 
line. It is worn best by a girl with slender, finely chiseled de by tucking up the curls for 

features. >... ’ hig evening with an ornament oi 
' deep red velvet geraniums 
Hair ornaments for evening 
are very modish this season 


(White. ) 


BUSY GIRLS WILL LIKE THIS 
HEADDRESS 
arranged by Joseph Schaeffer. During the day 
the curls hang below the ears. The hat is de- 
signed by Howard Hodge. 
(White. ) 
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ROAST TURKEY STUFFED WITH SAUSAGE 
AND CHESTNUTS. 





CHESTNUT AND SAUSAGE STUFFING. 

1 small onion, finely chopped. 

2 tablespoons butter. 

1-3 pound sausage meat. 

4 dozen French chestnuts. 

2 teaspoons salt. 

1-4 teaspoon pepper. 

1-8 powdered thyme. 

3 teaspoons parsley, finely chopped. 

1% cups fresh bread crumbs. 

Cook onion in butter 3 minutes. Add sausage meat. 
Cook 5 minutes. Boil chestnuts and mash half of 
them. Add to first mixture with remaining ingre- 
dients. When thoroughly blended, add whole chest- 
nuts. (Courtesy of Schrafft’s; recipe from the Scud- 
der-Coliver School of Homemaking. ) (Ben Edner.) 





PUMPKIN PIE. 

1% cups pumpkin 4 teaspoon allspice 

1 cup brown sugar 4 eggs 

4 teaspoon nutmeg 3 cups milk 

4 teaspoon cinnamon %4 cup butter 

4 teaspoon ginger 1 tablespoon flour 

4 teaspoon salt 

Peel pumpkin, cut in pieces, boil until tender and 
strain through collender. Mix dry ingredients and 
melted butter to pumpkin. Add egg yolks slightly 
beaten. Add milk and mix thoroughly. Fold in egg 
whites beaten until stiff. Bake in crust until set. 
Serve with whipped cream and grated cheese, which 
may be piled over the surface of pie if desired. 
(Courtesy of the Scudder-Collver School of Home- 
making.) 

















MENU 
FOR AN OLD-FASHIONED 
THANKSGIVING 
DINNER 


Cream of Corn Soup with Popcorn. 
Roast Turkey with Chestnut and Sausage 
Dressing. 

Mashed Potatoes with Baked Onion and 
Carrot Border. 

Baked Squash. Giblet Gravy. 
Spiced Cranberry and Celery Curls. 
Dinner Rolls. 

Pumpkin Pie topped with Whipped Cream and 
Grated Cheese. 

Nuts. Mints. Raisins. 
Coffee. 

(Courtesy of the Scudder-Collver School of 
Homemaking. ) 
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THANKSGIVING 


DINNER 


by 
LILLIAN 
E. 
PRUSSING 


N Thanksgiv- 
& ing, however 
sophisticated 


our tastes in food, 
we go back to Amer- 
ican home cooking 
and lots of it. We 
pay little attention 
to fancy appetizers 
and entrées and get 
down to the piéce de 
résistance, the tur- 
key, as soon as pos- 
sible. Recipes for‘the 
time-honored _trim- 
mings and stuffing 
are given on this 
page. 

No change of fash- 
ions has. offered 
anything more de- 
sirable than this old- 
fashioned dinner of 
turkey and fixin’s. 
To city folk and 
people everywhere 
a country dinner is 
served on a table 
that groans’ with 
good things. 


BAKED PUFFED (MASHED) 
POTATO WITH PIMENTO. 
Peel and boil potatoes until dry, 
mash until light. Add: 
11-3 cups of hot cream 
1-3 cup of butter 
% cup of finely chopped pi- 
mento 
Put half the quantity of the 
mashed potato into a glass baking 
dish. Put rest of potato into a pas- 
try bag and squeeze it through a 
fancy tube onto the potato in the 
dish, thus making a frilly finish. 
Bake in a hot oven, garnish with 
parsley. (Courtesy of Schrafft’s.) 
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TO WEAR 
WITH 
FUR 
COATS 


by WINIFRED 
SPEAR 


ARIETY is the 
spice of life, and 
a collection of 
different dresses and 
hats furnishes the va- 
riety necessary to keep 
one from looking al- 
ways the same in one’s 
fur coat. % 


In addition to frocks » * 
of chic black silk crépe . 7‘ 
or sheer woolen, there > 4 


are many of softly col- 

ored silk and lamé that 

are favored for after- ; ae 

noon wear. The glow =e 

of color and the sheen 

of metal fabrics seem THE GIRL SEATED AT A TABLE IN THE NETHERLAND CAFE 

to be the perfect com- wears an ensemble from Beatrice Meyer having a black silk crépe dress with a 

plement to luxurious satin sash and jeweled clip of emerald green and a jacket of black and silver 

furs. lamé. The shirred silk lamé hat is from Howard Hodge. The girl standing 
On this page there wears a subtle one-piece frock of dahlia red silk crépe, with shirring at the top 

are several of these of the wide sleeves, and a black tucked felt turban. The dress is from Flo 

new dresses and one Harwood and the hat from Pauline. 

ensemble which serves 

a double purpose, as it 

can be worn as a dress 

alone or as a suit. 


s . 


ANTIQUE GOLD 
IS THE COLOR OF 
THE SILK LAME 

OVERBLOUSE 
in this two-piece 
afternoon dress 
from Peggy Roth. 

The front drapery 
of the skirt of plum 

purple silk crépe 

continues the 
draped line of the 
blouse. The gold 
lamé hat is from 
Howard Hodge. 


(All Photos by The 
New York Times 
Studios.) 


IVORY TIPS 


FRILLS OF LACE Protect the Lips 


ON THE DETACH- 
ABLE GILET AND 
AT THE WRISTS 
add a refreshing 
touch of white to an 
olive-green dress of 
silk bengaline from 
Estelle Bentley. The 
mink coat is from 
Arnheimer and the 
olive-green antelope is 


hat is from Jean ; 
King. . | 
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(No. 1.) In the new screen production “Annie Oakley,” Barbara Stanwyck, 
in the title réle, portrays the romantic and adventurous life of America’s 
most famous woman sharpshooter. In an early scene, Annie, a young 
country girl, who passes her spare time shooting quail with a rifle for the 
owner of a small hotel, is matched against Toby Walker (Preston Foster), 
champion marksman of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, in a shooting con- 
test arranged by Jeff Hogarth (Melvyn Douglas), manager of the show. 





(No. 2.) Through Jeff Hogarth’s efforts, Buffalo Bill (Moroni Olsen) signs 
Annie for his show to appear as a counter-attraction to Toby Walker. Walker 
and Hogarth both fall in love with Annie, but although she favors Toby, their 
widely publicized professional hostility forces them to keep their romance 


secret. 
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BARBARA 
STANWYCK 
IN 

“ANNIE 
OAKLEY” 
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(No. 3.) During an exhibition of trick shooting, Annie 
is shot in the hand by Toby, whose sight has been im- 
paired by powder burns. Hogarth, thinking that Toby 
has shot her deliberately, persuades Buffalo Bill to 
discharge him. 


dS 


(No. 4.) Annie, 
convinced that To- 
by had not shot 
her intentionally, 
searches for him 
upon her return to 
America from a 
European tour. 
They are reunited 
when she finds 
him working in a 
shooting gallery. 
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MAE WEST 
ENTERTAINS 
STUDIO 
CALLERS. 
Mrs. Reginald 
Vanderbilt and 
her sister, Lady 
Furness, pose 
with the screen 
star on a visit 
to the Para- 
mount lot in 
Hollywood. In 
the back row, 
left te right, 
are George 
Raft, Director 
Raoul Walsh 
and Eddie Kane. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos, 


Los Angeles 
Bureau.) 


|. 








A SPECTATOR OF THE HOLLYWOOD 
SCENE. 
Edna Goodrich, who once was married to 
the late Nat C. Goodwin, visits the movie 
capital to negotiate a movie contract. 


ONE WAY OF KEEP- 
ING FIT FOR THE 
STUDIO PACE. 
Warren William, film 
actor, hard at work 
doing some landscape 
gardening on his 
Encino estate near 
Los Angeles. 
(Times Wide World 


Photos, 
Los Angeles Bureau.) 
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READY FOR A 
HOLLYWOOD 
CAREER 
MINUS 
TWENTY-SIX 
EXCESS 
POUNDS. 
Marion Talley, 
former Metro- 
politan Opera 
star, shows how 
slender she has 
become as the 
result of reduc- 
ing exercises. 
She is under 
contract to a 
film studio. 


(Associated 
Press.) 
































CUU0ZF 


REUNION IN NEW 
YORK. 

Lupe Velez, fiery 
screen player, is 
greeted by her hus- 
band, Johnny Weis- 
muller, on her re- 
turn from a South 
American tour. 


(Associated Press.) 
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Atlantic City. European 
Plan. 
Bookket. Frank up 
Fiore, Owner & Manager 


Fireproof. $4.50 














large and small, 


numerous new and renewal sub- 


scriptions. 


No previous experience neces- 


sary. 
No obligation 


All necessary supplies furnished 


free. 


For further information and de- 


tails on our spare-time plan simply 


fill in and mail 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


Circulation Dept. 


Times Square, New York, N. Y. 
Without obligation send me full 
particulars of your spare-time plan. 


Name 
Address 
City.. 


EARN MONEY 
Mid-Week Pictorial 


needs representatives in every town, 


to look after its 


involved, 


the form below. 


. tate 
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| by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
“A hit of no mean proportions, the sure-fire 


“An Enormously Stirring Drama!” BROOKS ATKINSON, Times” 
NORMAN BEL GEDDES presents 


“DEAD END” 


season has been waiting.”’ —Robert Garland, World-Telegram. 


BELASCO hatty.,tit StF of Bway) MATS. Thurs. & Sat. 


} 
| 
success for which the | 











“One of the most de- 





PRIDE and 
PREJUDIC 


with ADRIANNE ALLEN 
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By HELEN JEROME based on JANE AUSTEN’S novel 
LUCILE WATSON 


COLIN KEITH-JOHNSON HELEN CHANDLER 
———- MUSIC BOX w. 45th st. Eves. 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 


lightfal evenings of 
the season, beautiful- 
ly produced and act- 
ed.’"—John Anderson, 


E Journal. 




















BROCK PEMBERTON 
Presents 


e 950 





NAL APPEARANCr 


with GLADYS GEORGE 


LAWRENCE RILEY’S ROARING COMEDY 
Staged by Antoinette Perry & Mr. Pemberton 


“The greatest performance I’ve seen in years.”.—MARY BOLAND | 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, W. 43 St. 


LAST WEEKS! 


Evs. 8:40. Mats. Thur. & Sat., 2:30 





MARY BOL 





theatre within the length of trustworthy memories.’’ 


**Most satisfying musical comedy produced in an American 
~*w«wnx —Manile, News. 4 


In the New 4 Star Musical Comedy Hit 


“JUBILEE” 
IMPERIAL fresss'30t_sthie, Wea.!'sat! 336 





AND 








, 








GUTHRIE McCLINTIC presents 
MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 


written and produced.’’—John Mason 


of 8th 





WINTERSET*: 


“The kind of play our theatre is fortunate to have 
MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45 St. 


Brown, Post. 





Av. Evs, 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 216 











BEATRICE LILLIE 








B’dway & 50th | Mats. Thurs.,Sat.&Fri.No v.20,$1-$2.50 Pius 
—— WINTER GARDEN Evenings 8:30 ves. 8:40. - ping 
*“*Revue at its very pe ind 

—George Jean Nathan, Vanity Fair 


IN AND 
AT HOME ABROAD ETHEL WATERS 
HERB WILLIAMS — ELEANOR POWELL 


A Musical Holiday by DIETZ and SCHWARTZ 
A Vi te Minnelli Production 


Orch. $3-$4. . $1 up| tax 

















GUILD THEATRE ™* “‘ivenings 3:0 


THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 
(In Association With JOHN C. WILSON) 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


with ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 





way Matinees Thursday 
and Saturday 2:40 





PORGY and 


Book by DuBose Heyward. Lyrics by DuBose 


a ALVIN THEATRE, 9° “*;,ytnings 8:30" 


The Theatre Guild presents 
GEORGE GERSHWIN’S 


Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Orchestra conducted by Alexander Smaliens 


BESS 


Heyward & Ira Gershwin 


way —~ we ~ Rae 
and Saturday, 2: S 














Warner Bros. present MAX REINHARDT’S production of 


“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM” 


Eves., 55¢-$2.20—Mats., ‘s5e- $1.10 Theatre—B'way at 5ist St. 
Reserve seats by mail or phone Cl. 7-5900 HOLLYWOO Twiee Daily, 2:30, 8:30 











PAT O’BRIEN—JANE FROMAN—JIMMIE MELTON 


in “STARS OVER BROADWAY” 


wages 2nd WEEK! STRAND 201s 











"ar MUSIC H 


From Dostoievsky’s great 


wth EDWARD ARNOLD and 
MARIAN MARSH TALA BIRELL MRS. PATRIC 
Directed by Josef von Sternberg. 





Gala Stage Revue with MUSIC HALL Ensembles—Symphony Orchestra 
First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6535. | 


HALL 
“CRIME AND PUNISHMENT” |. 





RUSS BROWN, 
MARY SARGENT 
AND GERTRUDE 

FLYNN 
in the play, ‘One Gooc 
Year,” cpening at the 
Lyceum Theatre next 
week. 


(Vandamm.) 


RUTH NELSON AND 
JULES GARFIELD 
in the comedy, ‘Weep 
for the Virgins,” open- 
ing next week at the 
Forty-sixth Street 
Theatre. 


(Vandamm.) 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition are 
published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs accepte:| 
Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photographer, they 
must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Amateur 
Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y¥. 

















“A passionate drama, beautifully acted and staged ... 
a solid triumph . . —ATKINSON, Times. 
"te wk &" 
A R Al E LL —MANTLE, News. 


er Het BARRYMORE THEATRE foe F:a0" sites, Wea. eat: 3 30) wont Wed PAIL 28 























ROLAND YOUNG 


IN “A TOUCH OF 


BRIMSTONE” 


Ro 

believable, velt.”” 

right Se ond. World-Tet- with MARY PHILIPS 
DIRECTED BY FRANK CRAVEN 

GOLDEN THEA., W. 45 St. Evs. 8:45. Mts. Wed. & Sat. 2:45 




















novel | 


PETER LORRE 


‘7K CAMPBELL ROB’T ALLEN | 
A Columbia Picture. 
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MANY MONTHS.”— Sobol, Journal 


7 A toper- eurvy ¢ comedy ... 
ee and jocular horseplay .. 
the laughs come in the right place.” 

—ATKINSON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE «sn St.. E. of B'way. Eve. 6:45 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:45—50e to $2 





“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN 7 





EXTRA MAT. THANKSGIVING DAY. NOV. 28 





30 


et ae eit 


fee ee — 


2 





AND 


PREJUDICE 





// 


of manners, “Pride and Prejudice,” 

has been adapted to the stage by 
Helen Jerome and is now playing at 
the Music Box Theatre. For dramatic 
purposes the Bennet family has only 
three daughters in the stage version 
and the story revolves around the 
mother’s efforts to see them all safely 
married. 


Jer AUSTEN’S famous comedy 








(No. 1.) Mr. 
Darcy (Colin 
Keith-Johnston ) 
and Mr. Bingley 
(John Halloran) 
are overheard by 
Elizabeth Bennet 
(Adrianne Allen) 
and Charlotte 
Lucas (Brenda 
Forbes) discussing 
the Misses Bennet 
at the ball given 
by their parents. 


(No. 2.) Lady Catherine de Bourgh (Alma Kruger) is astonished that any one 
would presume to criticize her nephew, Darcy. The Rev. Mr. Collins (Harold 
Scott) is properly horrified and Elizabeth’s visit to Lady Catherine’s is spoiled. 
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(No. 3.) Lydia 
Bennet (Joan 
Tompkins) returns 
with a husband 


(John D. Sey- ; - 
mour) and the sec- (No. 4.) Darcy for the second time proposes 


ond sister Jane y ; _ CARING, 8 marriage to Elizabeth and this time is ac- 
(Helen Chandler) : a cepted, Elizabeth recognizing that her preju- 
announces her en- , : - oa dice and his pride had blinded them to their 
gagement to Mr. ae a ne oa . al real emotions. 
Bingley. =" Te ee : i (All Photos by White.) 
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“Come, bring with a noise, my merry, merry boys, the Christmas log to the firing.” 
Da Robert Herrick. 
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will soon be here again and with it the problem of suitable gifts. To you 


Christmas 


appeal to young and old alike and to the many entertaining moments it provides each week. 


who are familiar with Mid-Week Pictorial we need only to mention its 


Solve your Christmas gift problem now by taking advantage of this 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS Girt OFFER 
TWO SINGLE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS (52 inves ect) FOR $6:5° 


Each Additional Gift Subscription $3.25—Single Yearly Subscription $4.00 


Outside of the United States, Canada, Mexico, Central and South America add $2.00 postage for each subscription 


TO EACH PERSON DESIGNATED IN YOUR ORDER WE WILL SEND AN ATTRACTIVE ANNOUNCEMENT OF YOUR GIFT 








MID-WEEK PICTORIAL — a a DO NOT SEND CURRENCY OR STAMPS! 


Times Square, New York, N. Y. Please send gift cards to and enter subscriptions for: 
Enclosed is check or money order for $ 
Name 


Address 


Name 

Address 

City City 
Donor's Name Address 
City . . State 
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